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The Night Nurse 


By Margorie SuTHERLAND 


A prayerless prisoner of pain and night, 

Baffled I lay unvisited by sleep, 

For life had left me just a sparkless heap 

Of ashes in the dark, and naught but blight 
Across my future shone; I loathed the sight 

Of hopeless gray-tinged days, nor could I keep 
My heart to frigid creeds, my feet to steep 

Lone paths which priests and aphorists call right. 
But suddenly a light flowed o’er my bed, 

And I beheld the night nurse standing there, 

A girl await for womanhood’s full tide, 

Dark wreath of hair acrown her young saint’s head; 
And hope departing paused upon the stair, 
Surprised to find that beauty had not died. 











The Curse 


By Marcaret Varney Van Horne 


After waiting till the worst of the crowd had 
elbowed and shoved its way out of the ball grounds, 
Roderick Burns left his seat and limped toward the 
gate. Several men spoke to him with careful good- 
humor, but he answered only those he could not pos- 
sibly ignore, and even then with a chilling nod. As 
he left the field, an usher hailed him jovially. 

‘*Well, Mr. Burns, I s’pose we’ll not see each other 
now till the first game next spring.’’ 

‘‘Likely not,’’ replied Burns, chafing at the im- 
peding crowd ahead of him. 

‘‘Good snappy game, what?’’ continued the usher 
in his hoarse voice. ‘‘But I always find these fall 
base-ball games kinder sad. The cold, mebbe.’’ 

“Um, um!’’ The other man buttoned his overcoat 
at the neck with a frail, white hand. 

‘So long!’’ cried the usher, as the crowd began to 
move again. 

It did not move quickly enough, however, to pre- 
vent Burns from overhearing the man say to a com- 
panion — 

‘Poor boob!”’ 

By straining his ears he also heard the friend’s 
reply, ‘‘Ain’t it the shame! Now why the Jeru- 
salem does he want to come to a base-ball game?’’ 

The crowd surged forward, and Roderick Burns 
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limped savagely out of the field and toward the town. 
He flung to his usual taxi-driver a sharp ‘‘I’m walk- 
ing!’’ and faced the quickly gathering twilight with 
an expression that frightened to tears the first child 
he met. 

‘‘Poor boob!’’ Those two words tore his soul like 
red-hot claws. He knew that was what people were 
always saying about him, but this was the first time 
he had caught them, and the proof of his surmise 
galled him. The nauseating condescension of this 
universal pity! He was glad that he shunned people, 
glad that he did not have to endure pitying friend- 
ship, glad that he was not deluded into thinking that 
these men who were continually throwing ‘‘hellos’’ 
at him would actually accept him as one of them. 

The grimness of his thin face deepened as he 
limped on. Although he looked normal when in re- 
pose, he walked with horrible distortion, had walked 
that way since some dimly explained and improperly 
cared-for accident in childhood. His right knee was 
badly twisted, and the whole leg had withered like a 
blighted tree. When he walked, his body turned 
half around at each step, and his right shoulder 
hunched way up and sank again. No one was more 
aware of the revolting picture he made than himself. 
He often wondered why he was permitted to live and 
disfigure the earth, when there was so much beauty 
needed. 

‘‘Burns! I say, Burns!’’ An old college ac- 
quaintance, Reynolds, was running after him. 

Burns looked round and stopped. 
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‘‘Whew! I didn’t know you could go so fast!’’ 
puffed Reynolds, and then blushed miserably. ‘‘Er 
— TI say, Burns, I’ve been chasing you half a dozen 
blocks to know if you won’t come home with me for 
dinner and a game of cards afterwards.”’ 

‘Thank you, no.’’ 

‘‘Don’t be a hermit at thirty-five, old man,’’ per- 
sisted Reynolds. ‘‘My wife particularly wants you 
to come, and there’ll be a couple of girls besides, 
mighty attractive.’’ 

‘‘Reynolds!’’ snapped Burns. ‘‘Doesn’t your 
common sense tell you that I have nothing to do with 
women?’’ Then observing the genuine distress and 
kindliness on his college-mate’s face, he added less 
sharply, ‘‘You know I never go out, my dear Rey- 
nolds, and I feel too old to begin now. Please thank 
your wife for her kindness. Good evening!’’ 

He set his jaw again and plunged on in a way that 
repelled friendly advances. Why did that sleek 
Reynolds and his young, healthy wife keep inviting 
him like that? And to meet a ‘‘couple of girls’’! 
Roderick Burns knew what they would be like — 
fluffy, bare-armed things with a craze for tennis and 
dancing. As if he — 

A cry distinguished itself from the harsh rumble 
of the jammed street —the cry of a poor mortal 
facing death unwarned. <A huge automobile with 
two blinding eyes of light was rushing — apparently 
run wild— upon a man’s pallid face. Burns en- 
dured agonies of self-loathing during the short mo- 
ment in which he looked down at this sick, white 
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image of God that he was near enough to save, if 
only he had the physical strength. 

As he shut his eyes to avoid the inevitable horror, 
there rang out another cry, from the watching crowd 
this time, of tears, laughter, and relief. He caught 
a blurred glimpse of two limp forms flinging them- 
selves upon the sidewalk just as the dazzling car 
whizzed by. 

The street breathed again, and the curious ones of 
the crowd pressed to the nearest drug-store. Burns 
forced his way to the door at last; he had a taste for 
following unpleasant things to a finish. The police- 
man who held the crowd back touched his helmet in 
recognition and let Burns pass into the store. 

In a flash he saw that the man receiving attention 
from the two white-coated clerks was worse crippled 
than he —a hideously funny caricature of a man. 
How could even an unkind fate be so unkind as to 
single out this miserable half-being for further mis- 
fortune? Pity for his fellow-sufferer swelled 
Burns’s own self-pity. 

‘‘Do you feel that you are badly hurt?’’ he asked 
in a voice of arresting sympathy. 

‘‘Guess not,’’ replied the man, ‘‘though I seem a 
bit more knocked out than he is,’’ jerking his thumb 
at the other man whose eyes had seen death. 

‘‘Naturally enough,’’ Burns assented. ‘‘It’s most 
infernal luck for you to be so shaken up.”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps not so bad,’’ drawled the cripple, 
with a bit of color beginning to show beneath his 
cheek-bones, ‘‘if I cabbage a Carnegie medal for the 
job.’’ 
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‘‘My God!’’ cried Burns, in the grip of a frightful 
shudder. ‘‘You don’t mean to say that you saved 
him!’’ 

The other’s reply was a look of such proud rapture 
that Burns felt like prostrating himself before him. 
He, who rarely acknowledged an impulse, became 
afire with the longing to know this man, to find the 
secret of his power. 

‘‘Will you do something for me?’’ he almost 
shouted. ‘‘Do you have to go through any formali- 
ties, or do you still feel too done up to leave now? 
If not, will you help me—come with me—to my 
house —to dinner? I must know you. You must 
tell me everything.’’ His words rushed from his 
mouth as they had not done since the torrents of 
early boyhood. 

His hero smiled, a little perplexed and amused by 
his eager, authoritative interrogator, but calmly po- 
lite and most agreeably flattered. 

‘‘My name is Roderick Burns,’’ its possessor 
added with a momentary flicker of humor, ‘‘and the 
sergeant there will tell you that I’m honest.”’ 

‘*Oh, I know you, I know most every one in town. 
I keep that news-stand round the corner yonder — 
Dan Keene, sir.’’ 

‘‘Well, about coming, Mr. Keene?’’ shot the ar- 
dent voice again. 

‘‘T’d be real pleased, not having any sossiety en- 
gagements to cancel,’’? he laughed, now quite re- 
stored. His face had almost grown rounder during 
the last few moments, and his skin, Burns noted with 
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envy, became a pleasantly healthy color. ‘‘If you'll 
just wait till I telephone Lottie.”’ 

He carried a short, cheap cane, which he scarcely 
used, and his misshapen body moved with serpentine 
agility. Burns watched him intently through the 
glass of the telephone-booth as he talked, and saw 
him chuckle like a normal man as he rang off. 

“Now I’m with you, Mr. Burns,’’ he called. 

Burns, feverish with haste, but stonily silent 
again, summoned a taxi, and thrust his guest and 
himself inside. He did not speak during the ride, 
and Dan Keene was either too sensible or too tired 
to disturb him. He could not restrain a whistle, 
however, when the automobile stopped at an apart- 
ment house that seemed to him palatial. An adoles- 
cent Apollo in tan and gold livery bowed low to the 
two cripples as they entered his upholstered chariot. 
The car flew to the tenth floor, and young Apollo 
bowed again as they alighted. 

Burns tapped lightly at one of the heavy num- 
bered doors, and immediately a respectably shrunk- 
en, gray-haired man in black clothes opened the door 
wide. Mr. Keene was about.to greet this gentleman 
breezily as his host’s father, until he saw him bow 
after the manner of the tan-and-gold princeling, and 
heard Burns’s, ‘‘Good evening, Hayes.’’ 

But Dan likewise observed, with good-natured 
shrewdness, that this excellent factotum blatantly 
showed surprise, although he replied only, 

‘‘Good evening, sir. You are a bit late, sir.’’ 

Roderick Burns nodded, as he nervously watched 
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his servant to see that he took proper care of his 
guest’s hat and overcoat. Keene was trying not to 
blink at the little hall in which they stood — one of 
those dizzy black-and-white conceptions of which he 
had read. His nose sensed the luxury of cut flowers 
in profusion. 

‘‘Come right into my room, Mr. Keene,’’ Burns 
was saying. ‘‘You’ll have to excuse my cramped 
quarters. You see, there never’s any one but myself 
and Hayes and his wife, so I have no guest-room.”’ 

He dismissed Hayes, and jabbered volubly about 
his living arrangements, as he switched on an extra 
light over the dresser, opened the door of the bath- 
room, and added more towels to the already impos- 
ing array on the glass rails. The expense of the 
sombre furnishings in the bed-room was hidden to 
Dan’s unappraising eyes; but the bathroom de- 
lighted his sense of the romantic, and the princely 
and intricate shower-bath aroused the first shade of 
envy toward his host. He found it hard to leave the 
place. 

Burns escorted him now to the library, ‘‘my real 
room’’, its owner called it — a large oak room, pan- 
elled with books. A rug almost like fur covered the 
floor, the chairs were enormous and swollen with 
cushions, and in the dull-brick fireplace two massive 
logs were spitting flames delightfully. 

‘*Tf you’ll be good enough to wait here, I’ll be with 
you in a minute,’’ said Burns. ‘‘Take this chair 
here by the fire, or perhaps you’ll find this higher 
one better. That’s it! Help yourself to magazines, 
and let me move the lamp nearer. Is that all right?’’ 
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Dan Keene took up a magazine, noting with sur- 
prise that it was a sporting publication, but he pre- 
ferred to gaze at the shadowy room and at its pon- 
derous carved table where there lay almost enough 
papers and magazines to stock his little shop. He 
heard Hayes accost his master in the hall and ask 
something in a deprecating undertone. 

‘Why, of course, he’ll stay to dinner!’’ rang out 
Burns’s voice. ‘‘Don’t be idiotic, Hayes!’’ 

‘‘No, sir, only my wife says —,’’ and the rest of 
the servant’s words were indistinguishable. 

Burns, too, lowered his voice when he spoke again, 
but Keene smiled to himself in great amusement. 
Evidently this grand household wasn’t used to ‘‘lay- 
ing on an extra plate’’; and this fact tickled Dan 
Keene, accustomed as he was to the easy hospitality 
of the so-called lower class. As his mirth became 
dangerously audible, he found the grave butler at his 
elbow offering a silver tray with a tall glass on it. 

‘‘Just an egg-nog, sir,’? Hayes told him. ‘‘Mr. 
Burns thought you might feel the need of it. Dinner 
will be about a quarter of an hour late.’’ 

Dan nodded, and drank the beverage with slow en- 
joyment. Then, because papers and magazines were 
no rarities to him, he returned to his study of the 
room. 

Soon after his host had joined him, dinner was 
announced. For all his coolness, Dan Keene was 
impressed by the display of fine glass and china and 
by the many-branched candelabra that gave the 
room its only light. The food was simple and not 
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bountiful, according to Dan’s standards, but as they 
approached the third flawlessly prepared and flaw- 
lessly served course, he began to understand why 
Lottie and her women friends talked so much about 
‘‘style’’ in eating. 

But if Dan timorously enjoyed himself, Roderick 
Burns was in a fever of solicitude. He inquired 
after his guest’s welfare at every mouthful, and gave 
So many orders to Hayes that two red spots began to 
glow above the latter’s estimable whiskers. 

‘Perhaps you would like some wine, Mr. Keene,’’ 
suggested Burns, noticing that his new acquaintance 
had finished his third glass of water. ‘‘Bring some 
wine, Hayes.’’ 

‘Wine, sir?’’ The surprise in the servant’s voice 
amounted almost to pain. 

‘‘Wine, of course wine!’’ snapped the master of 
the house. ‘‘I always serve wine for my guests. I 
want some for Mr. Keene.”’ 

‘*Yes, sir. What kind, sir?’’ 

Burns flushed a little. ‘‘Sauterne, if we — er — 
have any on hand. No trouble at all, Mr. Keene. I 
want you to be comfortable.’’ 

Hayes soon returned with a bottle of golden liquid, 
and poured a decorous quantity into the two goblets, 
whose glass was of such exquisite fragility that Dan 
was afraid to let his healthy teeth rest against it. 
He drank with generous appreciation, but his host 
sipped less than a thimble full throughout the rest 
of the meal. Yet he appeared the one who had had 
his glass replenished; he ate less and chattered 
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more, always harking back to the accident which 
had brought about this strange dinner. 

Finally, as the two men lighted delicious Havanas 
over their dessert, and Hayes tactfully vanished 
through the swing door, Burns leaned over the table 
and cried with wild eagerness, 

‘“Now we can talk, Mr. Keene! Tell me every- 
thing. You have no idea what this meeting means 
to me.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’? pondered Dan Keene slowly, anxious to 
oblige his host, but drowsy with epicurean delights, 
‘what do you want me to tell you about, sir?’’ 

‘¢Tell me how to be happy!’’ Burns half implored, 
half demanded. 

‘“My Gawd!’’ ejaculated Keene, surprised into the 
street parlance of which Lottie tried so hard to 
break him. ‘‘And you with all this?’’ he gasped, 
waving an eloquent hand at the luxury around them. 

Burns curled his lips tolerantly. 

‘‘T’d give everything I possess if I could feel and 
live like a normal human being and be respected by 
other people.’’ 

For answer Dan pointed his cigar kitchenwards. 

‘‘Oh, Hayes!’’ replied the other. ‘‘He’s paid to 
bow before me. But even he patronizes me when he 
gets a chance. You noticed about the wine? He 
wanted to keep me from drinking it, because a couple 
of years ago I tried systematic internal drowning to 
put an end to things. Unfortunately it didn’t work. 
I was just silly drunk every night, a nasty care for 
Hayes, soI quit. But I want your story.”’ 
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‘‘T guess the story part was over a long while 
ago,’’ Dan Keene said, his drowsiness shaken off. 
‘“When I wasn’t much more than a kid, our house 
burned down one night, sudden-like,— just a little 
smoke, then a flame, and then a big tumble. My 
father was pretty old, and couldn’t get out in time, 
and my mother went off the next day with heart 
failure from the shock. My sister Charlotte had the 
sight of her pretty little eyes burned out. The whole 
thing give as good an imitation of hell as you’d care 
to see this side of the grave.”’ 

‘But you?’’ his auditor prompted. 

‘“‘Oh, yes,’?’ Dan returned to his matter-of-fact 
tone. ‘‘I got pinned under some boards —I never 
knew just how, and it finished me up like this. Say, 
Lottie had the prettiest blue eyes you ever see, but 
the color seemed to go right out of ’em. It would 
have made a parson swear to see the little thing cry 
with no tears in them poor eyes of hers.”’ 

‘‘And yet you are happy,’’ observed Burns. 

‘‘Well, I ain’t rich, but trade’s steady and thriv- 
ing. We got our own apartment — not grand like 
this, of course, but tasty and cosy as y.ou please, with 
a piano and a woman to come in and help Lottie 
every morning. We go to the country for a week 
every summer, and next spring we’re going to take 
a trip to Washington and shake hands with the 
President !’’ 

‘‘But you are lame, very lame indeed,’’ objected 
the other lame man, like a tormenting evil-spirit. 
‘‘T know it, Mr. Burns,’’ admitted Keene, lighting 
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his cigar afresh. ‘‘It’s a hindrance, and many 
times I think I’d ’a’ done better if I’d only a decent 
back and a straight pair 0’ legs. Then again,’’ more 
cheerfully, as he watched the curling blue smoke, ‘‘I 
might not do any better. I’d still have the same old 
bean, and I’m not boasting of that!’’ 

‘‘And you are different from other men,’’ Burns 
continued his presumptuous plaguing. ‘‘People 
treat you kindly, yes — so kindly that you want to 
pray Heaven curse them — but not like one of them- 
selves. They make you always feel like a thing 
apart. Don’t you notice it— you and your unfor- 
tunate sister?’’ 

66 Why SS 

‘¢Still on top of it all,’’ interrupted Burns, follow- 
ing his pent-up thoughts, ‘‘you have saved a human 
life, saved a man with a straight healthy body, while 
a few hundred other men, also with straight, healthy 
bodies, stood by and watched! As you saved that 
man’s life, Mr. Keene, tell me how you have been 
able to forget this curse upon you and do such a 
deed!’ 

**T don’t know.’’ | 

‘‘Take your time! Of course you can’t answer 
right away.”’ 

‘*Most of the time, I suppose,’’ mused Dan Keene, 
“*T forget about it.’’ 

‘*Ah!’’? Roderick Burns drew a groaning breath. 
‘‘That’s just it! But how do you forget?’’ 

‘**T don’t know,’’ said Dan again. 

Burns tried to smile, as he repeated with stiff 
lips, ‘‘You must take your time.’’ 
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‘‘T’m never sick, and I’ve got used to my crooked 
legs,’’ Dan floundered, his wits baffled at explana- 
tion, but his slow imagination touched. ‘‘Mebbe re- 
ligion’d help you. I’m too jumpy for it in strong 
doses.’’ 

‘No, I tried that before I tried the drink. I was 
worse than ever, and found that I was cursing in- 
stead of praying.”’ 

‘‘T’ve been lucky in business,’’ suggested Dan. 

‘¢ And I’ve been damn lucky,’’ returned his inquis- 
itor bitterly, ‘‘and all because of my deformity! 
When I was twelve, the rich man of our town was 
struck by my long face and my crutches — my mis- 
guided mother insisted on crutches — and not only 
saw that I had medical help, but sent me to school, 
then to college, and then to law school. Afterwards 
— still out of pity, remember—he secured me a 
berth in his cousin’s law firm here. To cap the 
whole infernal business, my patron died a half dozen 
years ago, leaving me a quarter of his estate because 
of my ‘unfortunate circumstances’, the will read.’’ 

Dan Keene shook his head blankly. He had no 
answer, and did not belong to that class of men who 
talk whether they have anything to say or not. He 
gave his head another of the deliberate shakes that 
betokened his most profound intellectual exertion, 
and rose, saying, ‘‘Lottie’ll be wondering why I 
don’t come home.”’ 

‘‘May I see you sometime soon?’’ asked Burns 
suddenly, his despair fading under a return of im- 
petuosity. 
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Dan felt more flattered than he had at any pre- 
vious moment of this gratifying evening, and he left 
no doubt as to the sincerity of his invitation. 

‘‘Lottie will be sure enough to want you to come 
to supper, and I’ll have to see her about a date. 
You just drop around to my stand sometime soon, 
and [’ll let you know.”’ 

He poured forth honest thanks for his entertain- 
ment, and became almost husky when he found that 
his lavish host had ordered a taxi for him. On the 
way home he felt convinced that he must be run into 
a lamp-post and be waked up. 

As for Roderick Burns, he did not sleep that night. 
At times he was ashamed to be working himself into 
a fever over this man of whom chance had made a 
hero, but the fire of his eagerness to pursue the ac- 
quaintance did not die down. His evening with his 
fellow-sufferer showed him that he must not expect 
mental introspection and analysis from Dan Keene; 
but he thought that if he could only see the man in 
his home and study him, he would find the secret of 
Dan’s strength and happiness. The possibility that 
the latter’s simple-mindedness might cause some- 
thing more than mere difficulty in formulating ideas 
did not occur to Burns in his present state of exalta- 
tion. 

Even the next morning he felt the mood of ro- 
mance. And, in fact, what could be more romantic 
than the quest of happiness? To find life after long 
years of fretful death-in-life! But he determined 
not to pass Dan’s news-stand for three or four days: 
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he must not lay himself open to the ridicule of his 
hero. He succeeded in chafing and fuming through 
one day, although the evening was intolerable. 
Twice during the course of it, he started to go to one 
of his familiar diversions for self-torture — a cham- 
pionship prizefight — but he felt subtly bound not to 
follow his old routine until he had tried for content- 
ment once more. By the next morning his eagerness 
was so ungovernable that with as much casualness 
as he could assume, he stopped at Dan’s stand on the 
way to his office. 

They set a date for supper three nights later. 
Burns lapsed into a state of resigned frenzy. He 
wondered if Dan would observe how old he had 
grown in the interval. 

Dan, however, was too engrossed in hospitality for 
inspection of his acquaintance, when they met, al- 
most on the scene of the accident, at the appointed 
hour. 

‘‘Do you mind taking a street-car, sir?’’ Keene 
asked, almost diffidently. 

His guest expressed agreement with the arrange- 
ment, but he repented later. The car was jammed 
with people who offended acutely Burns’s olfactory 
sense; and he and Dan had to stand. With a prac- 
ticed flourish Dan, who was much too short to reach 
his strap, hooked his tawdry cane into it, and stead- 
ied himself by holding the other end. Burns jerked 
and reeled, hold his strap tight as he would. The 
fatigue growing in his wasted right arm stirred the 
old ugly thoughts. 
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‘‘T wager those men there are laughing at us be- 
hind their newspapers,’’ he whispered to Dan, as the 
swaying of the car brought them together. 

‘*Why should they?’’ queried Dan in perfect sim- 
plicity. 

Roderick Burns did not answer. He was thinking 
how an artist with a penchant for the bizarre and 
horrible would love to paint them as they stood there 
—two crippled forms lurching weakly and fantas- 
tically against each other. ‘ 

Dan’s voice interrupted his reflections. 

‘‘The next stop’s ours, Mr. Burns. There’s the 
house just on that other corner.’’ 

The house was named ‘‘The Majestic’’, and its 
roof sheltered, so Dan said, ten families. Burns 
noticed that the ‘‘marble’’ was peeling off the walls 
in the vestibule, and on the stairway he felt certain 
that all ten families were having cabbage and stewed 
prunes for dinner. 

The air of Dan Keene’s apartment, however, was 
pleasant, betokening sun and cleanliness, and hint- 
ing provokingly, at the present moment, of tenderly 
roasted beef. Homely sounds.came from the kitchen, 
which seemed to be next to every room in the house. 
As he entered the tiny ‘‘sitting-room’’, Burns stum- 
bled over a yawning tiger-cat, and Dan apologized 
for the inconvenience. He was as embarrassed as a 
placid man could be. 

Suddenly the sounds in the kitchen stopped, ex- 
cept for a faint hissing. 

“*T thought I heard —’’ murmured a trilling voice, 
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and floating toward them with that supernatural 
ease which seems to emanate from an inner vision, 
came Dan’s blind sister Charlotte. 

Although she was faintly pretty, and her blowsy 
yellow hair suggested a halo, Burns remarked that 
her eyes were without light, her face curiously dead- 
looking. 

Her brother winked immensely at Burns, and 
stealing behind her, blocked her way with a caressing 
arm. As if by a divine touch, her mask-like face 
broke into soft vivacity; even her eyes seemed to 
shine. 

‘‘Smarty!’’ she gurgled, and ducked neatly under 
his arm. Then she collected herself. ‘‘Why, Dan, 
I’m forgetting your friend. Please excuse me, Mr. 
Burns. I’m real glad you’ve come.’’ 

Roderick Burns ceased to wonder at the unfalter- 
ing swiftness with which she crossed the room to 
shake his hand. He felt that he had had a revelation 
from that joy which had just overspread her face; 
and he could think of nothing else. 

It was hard to restrain himself then from shouting 
his discovery to his friend, harder still through the 
savory meal served by Lottie’s deft white hands and 
through the conversation under the ‘‘sitting-room”’ 
lamp afterwards. Nevertheless, Burns felt some 
reticence before this sightless girl of gentle move- 
ments and dove-like voice. So he refrained from 
talking about himself; he merely watched the two 
faces before him—the tender patronage in Dan’s 
and the instant quickening in Lottie’s at her broth- 
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er’s voice — and was convinced that the end of his 
quest was in sight. 

‘I’ve found it!’’ he cried to Dan, as the latter 
accompanied him to the door. 

‘‘Found what?’’ asked Dan with his sublime 
stupidity. 

‘*Your secret — what makes you happy,’’ replied 
Burns joyfully. ‘‘It’s your sister — having her de- 
pendent on you, making her almost see when you’re 
around. It makes you feel necessary.’’ 

Dan Keene was touched. 

‘‘She’s give up two proposals of marriage,’’ he 
almost quavered. ‘‘Says she’s happier with me.”’ 

The other pressed his hand; renewed his thanks 
for the evening; asked for another conference over 
the important matter of Roderick Burns’s happi- 
ness; and half ran down the cabbage-steeped stair- 
way. 

The ‘‘conference’’ extended into several meetings 
of the two men, owing to Burns’s anxiety and to 
Dan’s lack of imagination. They finally agreed that 
Burns was to adopt a child from the City Home for 
Orphans, and so gain the feeling of responsibility 
and usefulness in which happiness consists. The 
idea had been achieved by Dan after ponderous and 
irksome deliberation, and now he was possessed by 
it with all the strength of a single-minded man. 

It smote Roderick Burns’s habitual aloofness and 
timidity, however, to take the step. Much as he de- 
sired to get into the world, he shrank from the first 
contact, and dreaded his interview with the institu- 
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tion authorities like a child. Yet his eyes burned 
brightly, as those of a religious convert who grasps 
at salvation. 

Within a week, he went directly to the institution 
itself, having learned that the superintendent, one 
Doctor Tower, had the chief say-so in allotting his 
resistless charges to the homes offered them. Burns 
was seated in the superintendent’s hygienically 
glaring office when the latter entered, and with his 
instinct for concealing his lameness, he merely 
bowed from his chair. 

He stated his intention briefly and calmly. A fat 
smile broke the awful roundness of Dr. Tower’s 
face, and the palms of his hands stole together. 

‘‘Tt is a singular gratification, Mr. Burns,’’ he 
answered, in just the right shade of voice for one 
who is at the same time a public servant and a 
respected authority, ‘‘to place one of our children in 
such a home as a man of your wealth and education 
can give. Opportunities of any kind are all too few. 
But do I understand that you wish to proceed di- 
rectly to business? Perhaps first you would like to 
look at our little ones and see if you have any prefer- 
ences. It is not a matter for haste, as you must 
realize.’’ 

Burns nodded and rose. And as he crossed the 
bright room, cruel nature, not to be defrauded of her 
due in spite of the spiritual exaltation surging 
through him, made his body wrench with its hideous 
twist at the knee and his shoulder hunch up under 
his ear. 
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He saw Dr. Tower notice it, saw his eyes gleam 
and two wrinkles transform his bland forehead. He 
was not surprised when the superintendent halted 
in his course toward the door, and spoke. 

‘Tt has occurred to me more strongly, Mr. Burns, 
that this is not a matter for haste. I have allowed 
my enthusiasm to carry me too far, and failed to 
warn you of the tremendous responsibility which 
you wish to assume. Why not let us sit down again 
and talk over the matter more at length?’’ His tone 
was still suave, but it had a trifle more flavor than 
before. 

Burns complied without comment, but with an 
angry white face and a contracted heart. 

‘*You advise me not to adopt a child then?’’ he 
asked between his teeth. 

‘*Perhaps I will not put it so strongly as ‘advise’,’’ 
the superintendent flowed on, ‘‘but I should suggest 
that decision —in spite of my own inclinations, I 
assure you. This assumption of parenthood is far 
harder a duty than parenthood imposed by nature, 
helped as that is by natural instincts. It is a respon- 
sibility to give pause to the strongest man, since it 
calls for the very utmost of physical and moral 
strength.”’ 

‘My dear sir,’’ interrupted the other in a voice of 
poisonous sarcasm, ‘‘I am tolerably healthy in spite 
of things, and my mind is not affected, you know.’’ 

‘*Why, Mr. Burns!’’ cried Dr. Tower, almost sur- 
prised into vulgar anger. ‘‘Of course, I am not 
hinting a thing against your ability, physical or 
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mental. I am simply trying to do my duty in not 
allowing you to take this step without opening your 
eyes. I had been intending to say that there is a 
great deal you can do without actually adopting a 
child. But since you wish to adopt one, we will not 
talk about the alternative.’’ 

‘I have changed my mind.’’ Roderick Burns’s 
voice was now devoid of expression. ‘‘ What is this 
other plan?’’ 

‘‘Merely financial support for some boy who is 
leaving the institution. We have two who leave us 
in the spring, having passed the age limit. A little 
money will enable them to stay in school or to learn 
a well-paying trade instead of going right to work.’’ 

‘‘How much?”’ 

‘‘That,’’ returned Dr. Tower, now fat and glisten- 
ing again, ‘‘is indeterminate. One hundred dollars 
would help one of these boys considerably; five hun- 
dred would give him remarkable opportunities. But, 
Mr. Burns, please do not feel called upon to give. 
It 

Burns, however, had taken out his check-book and 
pen, as if he did not hear the other’s patter of cau- 
tions. Silently he handed the check to the superin- 
tendent. 

‘‘One thousand dollars!’’ he gasped. His eyes 
filled with the tears of easy emotion. ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Burns, this will make princes of both our poor 
boys!’’ 

Roderick Burns endured his plump handshake, 
and started to leave. But Dr. Tower would not have 
done. 
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‘*Won’t you come and see the two boys you have 
so generously assisted?’’ 

The benefactor shook his head grimly. 

‘At least let me accompany you out. Our steps 
are very bad.”’ 

Burns winced in pain and wrath, but suffered the 
superintendent’s prattling company as he limped 
down the hall. From the playground entrance filed 
an apathetic line of half-grown boys, drab and piti- 
ful in their resemblance to each other. 

‘¢How fortunate!’’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘There 
are the very boys. I must present them to you,’’ 
and before Burns had a chance to protest, he beck- 
oned to the two tallest of the group. 

The boys approached noiselessly, showing neither 
embarrassment nor interest. One of them carried a 
weazened football under his arm. Beneath the 
stamp of the institution their faces showed the in- 
solence and suspicion of adolescent boyhood. 

‘‘This extraordinarily kind gentleman,’’ the su- 
perintendent informed them, ‘‘has left in trust with 
me sufficient money to start you both splendidly in 
life. I know that you are glad of the opportunity to 
thank him.’’ 

The two automatons uttered two ready ‘‘Thank 
you, sirs,’’ while the two arrogant boys scrutinized 
Burns under their eyelids. Burns smiled slightly, 
and the interview between the benefactor and his 
protégés was over. 

As he turned his back, a word passed between the 
two orphans —a single word, but spoken with an 
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eloquence and passion rarely echoed by those hygi- 
enic walls. It was simply ‘‘Him!’’ 

Burns heard, and he smiled again —a smile that 
pierced through Dr. Tower’s flaccid comprehension 
and chilled him. His final handshake was not pro- 
longed. 

A taxicab was waiting in the gloom. The driver, 
who had served Burns almost as long as Hayes, 
tipped his cap. 

‘‘Think you mentioned going out to supper, sir. 
Was it Mr. Keene’s, ‘The Majestic,’ sir?’’ 

Roderick Burns’s eyes grew troubled for a mo- 
ment. Then they sharpened defiantly, and the 
grooves in his face deepened. 

‘‘T’ve changed my mind, Sam,’’ he told the man. 
‘‘Home! I never dine out!’’ 














Two University Sketches 


By Howarp M. Jonzs 
LIBRARIANS 


A bare-walled room; a counter at one end; 
The ages, catalogued and ticketed 
On neatly printed cards of black and red, 
Piled up in cases, down the floor extend; 


Four windows shoulder through the white-washed 
walls, 
Whereby the sunlight on the dusty floor 
And littered tables, to the restless door 
From morn till night perpetually crawls; 


Above the desk, implacable, immune 
From all the little hates which stir the place, 
Sardonically with barren, sphinx-like face 

A clock beats out the hours from noon till noon. 


No rest nor respite in the changing room — 
The door perpetually swings to and fro, 
Perpetually the students come and go, 

Perpetually the clock ticks on like doom. 
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This is the library, and in this place, 
Breasting the feverish flow of futile time, 
With something in them timeless and sublime, 

Unmoved, unchangeable in act or face, 


Behind the desk stand the librarians, 
Bleak women, spare and angular and thin, 
Impersonal as God or Death, and in 

Their eyes and on each mask-like countenance 


Sits changeless irony to watch your whim. 
You ask for Shakespeare and no more, no less 
Than if an equal fervor you express 

For something dull and dead, you get of him. 


They parcel time with scornful eyes and hand 
Unpitying; Assyria and Rome 
Are one thing to them, and the muses’ home 
Coequal with statistics of tilled land. 


They pile the centuries like building blocks, 
And nest dead Caesar with a magazine; 
Indecently behind an office screen 

They watch the masters numbered up like stocks. 


Levelling all things in a catalog, 
They yield, and now withhold, imperial kings 
From any giggling girl who blithely rings 
For pilots in her intellectual fog. 
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To sport with dead men as these women do — 
Is it so strange they look a little mad? 
Is it so strange they look profoundly sad, 
And life is subtly comic to their view? 


They look above the foolish ways of men, 
Cosmic and elemental things; their eyes 
Inscrutably are old and very wise. 

I think I shall behold that look again! 


For if, being dead, I walk the dead men’s way 
Far on the windy prairies of the night, 
And suddenly within a shaft of light 

I meet the triune Fates who watch us play, 


The awful faces will not look so strange 
Of those with lips compressed who see us strain, 
Their eyes sardonic with a world of pain, 
Contemptuous of the little rooms we range, 


Contemptuous and pitiful of man’s 

Interminable quest, those goddesses — 

What will they be — what are they more or less 
Than all eternity’s librarians? 








PHONOLOGY 


Through dusty windows streamed the sun 
Into the sombre class-room; 

The students at yellow tables 

Sat yawning, half-asleep, 

And behind his desk in partial gloom 

The learned professor, 

His face a ghastly yellow in the light, 
Droned dully through his lecture 

Of Anglo-Saxon phonology, 

The rules for umlaut, 

The sacred laws of change: 

How ae breaks into ea and how 7 
Geminates a consonant. .. . 

‘s. .)~6.. the first exemplified in ‘beahgifa’, 
Line two, word two, in your text 

Of the Battle at Brunanburh. . . .”’ 


‘‘Beahgifa’’! 
Ring-giver ! 


Athelstan, king and lord of earls, 
Athelstan and his brother also, 
Edmund the atheling, 

Battling at Brunanburh, 
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Battling with Anlaf for 

Crown and kingdom! 

I saw them battling, I saw other battles 
Fought by the wild gray sea! 

I saw the mist swirl and the day-candle rise 
Bloodless, out of the icy waters, 

The lonely ship-way! 

Against the crash and clang of billows breaking 
I heard the sword-play 

Of warriors battling, 

The gnarr of battle-ax, 

Grind of steel 

By the gloomy waves! 


I heard the wild scream of the startled sea-mew 
rising, 

The snap of broken spears, 

The crack of shields of linden-wood shattering; 

And dimly in the mist 

Strode forward, 

Trampling the dead, 

Gigantic warriors, 

Blood-red from wrist to shoulder, shouting grimly 

An ancient war-song! 


It was night. 

A screaming raven made the stars wink with his 
wings, 

And through the frore moonlight 
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Across the sea 

Rode the Valkyries, 
Daughters of Wodan, 

With helmets of steel and 
Glistening byrnies; 

On coal-black chargers 

The fair war-maidens 

Rode from the slaughter-field 
Swifter than song. 

Shouting shrilly, 

Homeward hastening 
Straight o’er the whale-road, 
The icy waves. 

Down from each saddle-bow dangles a dead man, 
Valhalla’s heroes. 


Shrilly their song flies 
Over the frosty sea, 
Shrilly they scream 
Above the waves’ bellow. 


They vanished, the wild horses and the wilder maid- 
ens; 

A raven croaked in the sky, 

The wind moaned mournfully across 

The shuddering sea, 

And the hammer of Thor 

Sharply split the thunder. 
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But below the sea and the screaming sea-mew, 
Below the shout of the fierce Valkyries, 

Below the war-songs of the men, 

Below the sword-play 

I heard an endless sound, a dull, dead droning — 
It grew distinct again. 

It was the learned professor plodding on 
Through the sacred laws of Grimm, 
Grammatical change, 

And the mystic virtues of h. 


At Sunset 


By Brrnarp RaymMunpD 


One last crimson shaft upriven, 
Sheer through the cloud-bank’s spreading wings, 
Cleaving the very roof of heaven 
Where a virgin crescent swings. 
Oh, the mad striving, the valiant might, 
One last grasp from the sunken west! 
—A silver swallow dips through the night 
To the dark of the water’s breast. 





Behind the “Great Offensive” 
By E. W. Dotca, Jr. 


They say I’m not just right. 

That’s why they put me with the dead wagon. 
Sometimes one comrade helps, 
Sometimes another: 

They get sick and useless, 

But I stay always. 

It’s comfortable work 

Except when we go ahead too fast. 
Then there are so many, many loads. 
Always, mixed with the gray bundles, 
We pile on more of the regiment. 


Soon, perhaps, I will have piled all of them on. 


It will be lonesome then, 


Hauling only strange ones. 














